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IN SORROW. 

We learn from the American Medical 
Weekly of the 15th instant that the pros- 
pects for a large class at the ensuing spring 
session of the Louisville-Kentucky School 
of Medicine is quite encouraging. In speak- 
ing of these prospects of the Kentucky at- 
tachment of the phenomenon it says, “The 
profession will be glad to learn these inter- 
esting facts in regard to the stability and 
prosperity of this school, whose graduates are 
scattered over the entire West and South, 
most of them gentlemen of position and 
character, proud of the record and reorgani- 
zation of their a/ma mater, and anxious to 
do all in their power to secure its prosperity 
and usefulness.” 

We donot wish to appear ungracious in 
alluding to this matter again, but when the 
graduates of the old Kentucky School are 
thus put upon the witness-stand we feel a 
special call to speak, as one of us at least 
was of that number. We naturally feel con- 
cern for our a/ma mater. She has had in 
times past an excellent record. She entered 
the lists against the University of Louisville 
when that institution was in the heyday of 
its fortunes, and bore almost complete sway 
in the Mississippi Valley; and if on one 
side was ranged the names of Gross, Austin 
Flint, Palmer, Yandell, and others which had 
already passed into the history of medicine, 
she opposed against them such men as Joshua 
Flint, Powell, Mitchell, Goldsmith, Ethelbert 
Dudley, Bush, and many others who inscribed 
their names as teachers just as high. She 
had the vigor of the opposition. She fought 
her rival long and well, and when at last 
she gave up her organization it was by 
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honorable treaty with her ancient adversary, 
with whom she joined her fortunes, and who 
adopted the Kentucky graduates as her own, 
It is for the graduates under the old regime, 
when she made her history, that we can 
speak. They can not but regard it as a 
black day in the annals of their a/ma mater 
when her charter was revived, to live for 
a while its uncertain existence, to disappear 
once more, and now to turn up in its present 
unenviable position. 

It is a great pity indeed that the voice 
of graduates could not more be heard in the 
councils of the schools. We are quite cer- 
tain that not only those of the old Kentucky 
School, but those of the Louisville Medical 
College, who are equally interested in the 
matter, would not consent to a combination 
which, under the same men, in the same 
building, with the same appliances, Ao/ds 
two graduating -courses in one year, gradu- 
ates students of medicine after a nine-months’ 
course, and presents cach with two diplomas, 
as the Louisville-Kentucky School of Medi- 
cine is now doing. Both sides are alike 
interested in seeing that their respective 
alma maters should not be engaged in any 
combination which is to enter in this whole- 
sale manufacture of doctors from material 
which, by all the laws of mathematics at 
least, ought to be so raw. 

Of course such an offer for graduation at 
so little expense of time or money is likely 
to have many takers. Poor young men— 
and this we regret most—will be tempted 
to embrace it. They will, however, find it 
poor economy. Many may come who would 
only a little rather have a diploma with no 
preparation at all; but the profession con- 
demns this business, right-minded and in- 
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dependent students condemn it, and the 
people themselves will laugh at medical 
science which can be obtained by so little 
exertion. 

The work may flourish for a while, but we 
shall see how long it can be done inside the 
profession. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation may have had some delicacy last 
year in dealing with so ugly a matter while 
its members were guests of the city of Louis- 
ville; but if any work is called for in Phila- 
delphia this summer, it can not escape the 
association again. In the mean while it shall 
not be said that we saw the abuse and failed 
to bring it to the notice of the profession. 

We again appeal to the faculty of the 
Louisville Medical College, among whom 
we rank many personal friends, for their 
own sakes as well as that of the profession, 
to put themselves right in this matter, to 
abandon ¢heir mistake, and not to hold under 
the Kentucky name an additional gradu- 
ating-course in the spring. It can bring no 
credit to any one concerned. 





Original. 


TREATMENT OF GONORRHEA IN FEMALES. 


BY E. R. PALMER, M. D., 


Professor of Physiology and Physical Diagnosis in the 
University of Louisville. 


Most practitioners who have been called 
upon to treat gonorrhea in the female have 
been more or less perplexed by the diffi- 
culties which surround its cure. It is by 
no means uncommon for females to induce 
this affection in members of the opposite 
sex after having been, as they believe, en- 
tirely cured of the disease ; in other words, 
gonorrhea in females is quite apt to assume 
a chronic and painless state, the inflamma- 
tion being of a low grade and confined to 
one or more of the many deeper-seated vagi- 
nal folds. For this reason also—namely, the 
continuance of gonorrhea in some of the 


vaginal folds of those who have been treated 
by the ordinary methods—relapses are quite 
common. These facts long since led me to 
doubt the complete removal of disease in 
the majority of diseased females, who after 
using a wash for a week or two declare them- 
selves cured. Discharges from the genital 
organs of the female are of too frequent an 
occurrence even in the comparative health 
of the woman to attract her attention, and 
so soon as these cease to be copious and 
purulent, so soon as the heat and tender- 
ness and itching subside, it is but natural 
that the patient should deem herself well. 
About a year ago, after having tried with 
but moderate success the ordinary syringe, 
the Davidson and the fountain, a method 
of injection occurred to me that, so far as 
I am aware, is new, and that certainly is 
far more speedy and effectual in its results 
than any of the ordinary methods. It is 
as follows: The patient, with all of her gar 
ments fully loosened and superfluous ones 
removed, is placed upon her knees on the 
floor, and caused to place her cheek and 
breast upon a small pillow, allowing the 
back to “sway,” so as to elevate as high as 
possible the ostium vagine, the knees being 
at the same time well separated from one 
another. Between these is now placed a 
basin of cool water containing a Davidson 
or Mattson syringe. The labie are next 
separated by the physician or by the nurse, 
who has been instructed by him, and in- 
stantly air enters audibly, the uterus fall- 
ing forward and downward toward the dia- 
phragm By this procedure the convoluted 
vaginal walls are spread out as smooth as 
the palm of one’s hand, and even Douglas's 
cul-de-sac obliterated. To convince himself 
one has now but to introduce his finger and 
sweep it around the confines of a large, 
smooth, pear-shaped cavity. The nozzle of 
the syringe being now introduced, the vagina 
may be satisfactorily and completely washed 
out, the water returning through the labial 
cleft into the basin. When the cleansing is 
completed the patient may, in order to rest, 
resume the simple kneeling posture, while 
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the basin is emptied and the medicated 
wash put in it. By the same procedure as 
before the vagina is made ready for the 


wash, which, like the cool water, should be’ 


thrown in freely. After a moment or two, 
by a little care in injecting, the vagina can 
be filled full of the wash, when the syringe 
should be removed and the patient encour- 
aged to remain quiet a few moments longer. 
This I deem one of the most important steps 
in the treatment. From three to five syringe- 
fuls of the wash may be thus retained, press- 
ing by gravitation into every mucous orifice 
and every pore of the vaginal membrane. 
When the time has elapsed the patient rises 
from the pillow, and a gush of fluid from 
the vagina into the basin shows that the 
work has been effectually done. 

Twice a day will be found often enough 
to institute this procedure, and a cure may 
be expected in from two to ten days—a cure 
that will be complete. It may be objected 
that the plan is troublesome and one that 
modesty or even ordinary decency will revolt 
at. I have found no such trouble, even where 
my patients were not prostitutes, but victims. 
The desire to get well is paramount. A fe- 
male assistant can do the work as well as 
the doctor, and a sheet covering may be 
used when necessary. The position is by 
no means as disagreeable physically as one 
might imagine from this reading. I have 
no fears of carrying my medicament into the 
uterine cavity, and even expect whefe gonor- 
thea of the cervix exists to reach and cure 
that. As regards washes, I avoid every 
thing that is likely to ruin costly under- 
wear, otherwise I would use tannin ¢ id 
omne genus. I prefer zinc sulphate, ordering 
it by the pound. It is cheap and effectual, 
the commercial variety costing dealers about 
twelve and a half cents. Of this I make 
free use, say a table-spoonful to a pint and 
a half of water. 

I will not occupy your valuable space fur- 
ther to-day, but may at some future time 
write of the treatment of this common 
affection in males. 

LoulsvILLE, 


TO THE MEMORY OF DR. JOHN D. JACKSON. 


As the last year of the first century of 
American history was drawing to a close 
one of the most brilliant and promising 
physicians of the continent paid the penalty 
of his life to his utter self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to his profession. For eighteen years 
John Davies Jackson forgot himself, ignored 
his own most urgent physical wants. His 
creed was simply devotion to the science of 
medicine and’ the wants of the sick, and to 
this creed he devoted his energies upon 
the field of battle, in camp-life, during the 
fatigues of forced marches, and in the still 
more laborious routine of a successful coun- 
try practitioner. 

An analysis of his character is but a simple 
task. 

By him pecuniary reward for his services 
was religiously exacted, but only from two 
motives: 1. That he might be furnished with 
all the appliances of his art, so that any 
exigency of his practice might be promptly 
met; 2. His deep sense of his obligations 
to his professional brethren; and indeed in 
his nature this obligation was paramount to 
all else. But to him the poor and needy 
never applied in vain, and he was constantly 
known to rob himself of rest that he might 
watch at bedsides from which he had not 
even gratitude to expect. By him no meas- 
ures were ever adopted to obtain practice. 
He lived the life of an honorable, high-toned 
gentleman. To him no violation of ethics 
could ever be imputed. From him the voice 
of envy could detract naught. 

As a practitioner of medicine he was calm 
and precise. Although profoundly impressed 
with the resources of his art, he was conser- 
vative. At the hour of action brave, prompt, 
and decisive. It was our fortune once to 
furnish Dr. Jackson with a third hand during 
the performance of a supreme operation. An 
immense abdominal tumor was rapidly in- 
volving the life of a patient, who clamored 
for its removal. Plain and concise was the 
advice which fell from his lips, and the pa- 
tient walked to the operating-table with the 
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full understanding that her eyes might open 
only in eternity, but still demanding that the 
tumor, no matter what it might be, should 
be removed. The diagnosis had been ob- 
scured. It was an immense interstitial uterine 
fibroid. Every preparation had been made 
for the emergency. The operation advanced, 
to the manifest terror of the majority of the 
witnesses. The face of the operator indi- 
cated his vivid appreciation of the moment, 
but his hand neither trembled nor swerved. 
Dismissing with courteous thanks the gen- 
tlemen who had assembled to assist or to 
witness the operation, he seated himself by 
the bedside of his patient, in a lowly room, 
and rendered to her every assistance which 
science afforded. 

As a teacher of medicine he was almost 
without an equal. His physical strength 
was never sufficient for the lecture-room ; 
therefore it was in the quiet of his office 
and in his private dissecting-room that his 
force was exhibited. Possessed of uncon- 
querable energy, it was only natural that a 


young man to retain the regard of that pre- 
ceptor and his status in that office should 


work early and late. The superior mind 
and retentive memory of the preceptor kept 
the ambitious student always upon the edge. 
Returning from an arduous day’s work, Dr. 
Jackson’s rest and recreation was in probing 
to the bottom the day’s work of the student. 
A young man who left that office with his 
preceptor’s permission to attend lectures had 
naught to fear from any examination. Upon 
one occasion he said of a favorite pupil, 
“Doctor, I defy you to ask L a question 
in anatomy that he can not answer.” 

As a friend no cavalier was purer, none 
further beyond reproach. Few with him ever 
penetrated to the sacred place, but when 
once admitted he was to be protected to the 
extent of any self-sacrifice. Even with his 
most intimate friends he was ever dignified. 
None left his presence without a feeling 
of increased respect. Before increasing in- 
firmities weighed heavjly upon him nothing 
pleased him more than to rob himself of 
hours of repose to devote them to profes- 


sional conversations. We hold many “talks,” 
which extended into the large hours of the 
morning, as sacred memories. 

“Those whom the gods love die young.” 
The death of Dr. Jackson, when his life was 
of so much value to science, is among the 
most inscrutable of the decrees of Provi- 
dence. Had he gone to his grave full of 
years and honors, we could consent to the 
fact with some show of resignation; but 
with life fresh before him, at a time when 
his mind was but fully opened to his task, 
humanity is powerless to detect the neces- 
sity. But to have known Jackson was a 
lesson pregnant with the secrets of futurity. 
Seldom is there exhibited such a complete 
separation of mind and body. During his 
last illness he weighed his own case as care- 
fully and with the same clearness that he 
would have exhibited at the bed of a stranger. 
One of his former pupils, ¢he one best beloved, 
was constant in his attention. From him we 
are assured that the presence of a medical 
attendant was unnecessary, so clear was the 
mind of the man to relieve the necessities 
of his body. When his voice had failed 
him, when death was before his face, when 
he announced his own approaching dissolu- 
tion almost to the moment, he was the same 
brave, true man he had lived. That mind 
can never be annihilated ; it must surely be 
that with the advance of ages, far off in 
the beautiful valleys of eternity, the mind 
of John*D. Jackson, having advanced as it 
would have advanced with earthly years, 
will again meet our eyes, magnificent, grand, 
sublime in its proportions. 


M’CLELLAN. 
LOUISVILLE. 





THE STRUMOUS DIATHESIS AS A PREDIS- 
POSING CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


BY COLEMAN ROGERS, M.D. 


The importance of certain constitutional 
states as factors in the predisposition to 
disease has always been recognized. Those 
morbid peculiarities of the system denomi- 
nated diatheses, which may be acquired, but 
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are oftenest hereditary, play a prominent 
part in all pathological inquiries. In order 
that a seed may germinate and bear fruit, 
the soil in which it is placed should be in 
suitable condition for it. It is undeniable 
that morbid causes act with greater certainty 
and intensity upon constitutions whose innate 
delicacy renders them more amenable to their 
approach and less resisting to their influence. 
Children who are descended from a healthy 
parentage, direct and collateral, will, ceteris 
paribus, be less frequently the subjects of 
disease, and will rally from it when attacked 
more rapidly and perfectly, than those in 
whom there lingers some systemic taint. 
Of all causes which tend to lessen resist- 
ance to the impressions of morbific influ- 
ences, to our mind none are so powerful as 
that morbid habit of body known as the 
strumous diathesis. In a short article like 
this we will not attempt to describe its 
manifestations, even if they were not already 
familiar. When coming out in bold relief 


this condition has a physiognomy of its own 


which makes it quite sud generis and unmis- 
takable. It is not hard to recognize the 
progeny of tubercular parents. Both father 
and mother may transmit to their offspring 
their constitutional taint. This is a heritage 
which affects all the future lives of their de- 
scendants, so far as their ability to resist 
and rally from disease is concerned. Where 
one parent is healthy and the other the sub- 
ject of the dyscrasia, the effect upon the 
child may not be so marked, but it is none 
the less certain to ensue, and to be discern- 
ible to the acute and practiced observer, and 
none the less active as a modifying factor in 
all the future ailments of its possessor. We 
feel assured that if the mortality tables were 
analyzed a very large proportion of the deaths 
among the young, and even with those of 
more mature age, could be traced to heredi- 
tary struma in its protean forms. ‘Though it 
May seem to stand in the background, and 
its prominence not be duly recognized, it can 
not be doubted that much of our otherwise 
preventable mortality is to be laid at its 
door. The strumous child is born, lives its 


little span, and dies, cut off as it is by dis- 
eases which, though frequent, do not tell so 
sadly upon one of an uncontaminated parent- 
stock. 

It is not a mere theory which we wish to 
advance, but we state what amounts almost 
to conviction, based upon close observation, 
that a fibrinous, diphtheritic, or croupous de- 
posit rarely or never occurs in amount large 
enough to produce serious consequences 
upon a perfectly healthy mucous membrane. 
In other words, that fatal croup and diph- 
theria select for their subjects those who 
are markedly strumous, and rarely or never 
attack those who are free from taint. This 
is the result of a close study of cases occur- 
ring in our own practice and that of others. 
In epidemics of diphtheria and in scarlatina, 
where the disease is malignant and spends 
its energies on the throat and neighboring 
glands, the scrofulous children are the vic- 
tims in nine instances out of ten. If we 
examine the pharynx of a perfectly healthy 
child, the tonsils will be found so small as to 
be barely perceptible. How different are 
they from the large, prominent, and flabby 
organs of the strumous. We hazard no 
theory, but this one mark of the scrofulous 
cachexia may account for the different sus- 
ceptibilities to disease in the two sets of 
cases. Whatever the virus of infectious dis- 
eases may consist of, it is not difficult to 
understand how it may attach itself to an 
organ exposed like the tonsil, and to one 
that is large and prominent in preference to 
another which is not so. A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, and the essential 
essence of a contagious disease may be in- 
creased indefinitely by a cause such as this. 
By affording a more suitable nidus for the 
lodgment of contagious particles, the large 
tonsils and greater glandular development 
of the strumous increase the susceptibility 
to the action of a virus, and intensify its 
effects when in action. Thus local causes, 
in connection with a general state of debility 
incident to the strumous habit, combine to 
diminish the power of resistance on the part 
of the system. We have visited eighteen 
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cases of membranous croup, with the not 
very gratifying result of eighteen deaths. 
All the subjects of it were strumous. In the 
winter of 1874 we attended the last of five 
children in one family who had died within 
a fortnight of diphtheria. The whole family 
was intensely strumous. In all of our ex- 
perience with croup and diphtheria we have 
never had a well-marked or fatal case of 
either in an otherwise perfectly healthy child. 
Scrofula was an element in all ; and we think, 
if practitioners generally will carefully review 
their cases, they will find that their experience 
is the same as ours. 

On one occasion we thought our theory 
was at fault. The child who was ill with 
membranous croup seemed entitled to fair 
health, for the father was a robust man and 
the mother to all appearances a healthy 
woman. On its death being announced we 
advised the mother to retire to bed, as she 
seemed to be weary with anxiety and long 
watching. She remarked that going to bed 
would be of no service to her, as she usually 
passed restless nights when she had nothing 
on her mind, on account of her being com- 
pelled to wear an instrument for the correc- 
tion of an old Fott’s disease of the spine. 
Thus was the whole secret unfolded. Her 
little one but paid one of the penalties of its 
defective parentage. 

On another occasion we stood by the 
death-bed of a four-year-old boy, and wit- 
nessed those terribly painful struggles for 
breath incident to membranous croup. The 
mother, with a natural maternal pride, spoke 
of ‘the seemingly past good health of the 
child who was about to leave her. But 
when we noticed her frail exterior and the 
cicatrices upon her. neck, which told of a 
strumous abscess dating years back, we saw 
but too plainly the vices of the parent visited 
upon the offspring. These examples could 
be multiplied indefinitely, accustomed as we 
have been to notice them. 

Tuberculosis in the parent, whether ac- 
tive or latent, begets scrofulosis in the child, 
and the latter occasions either diminished 
resistance to the causes of disease or a ten- 


dency to untoward results when these are 
in actual operation. A large proportion 
of children die before attaining five years 
of age, certain others live longer, and still 
others reach maturity and old age. We 
believe, if such an analysis were possible, 
it would be found that early and prema- 
ture deaths could in nine tenths of the 
instances be traced to defective constitu. 
tional resistance as part and parcel of the 
strumous diathesis. While it is true that 
many strumous subjects by the utmost care 
prolong their lives to an old age, the con- 
trary is the rule. He who buffets with the 
world at all times and all seasons, living on 
and wearing out rather than dying, is gen 
erally one in whom there is no ever-present 
constitutional taint. 

We are too apt to neglect such facts as 
the above, and to direct our efforts to the 
treatment of scrofula as an isolated morbid 
state, without reference to the fearful con- 
sequences it entails upon the well-being of 
communities. Let us take, for example, 
certain facts relative to some epidemic and 
contagious affections. Some of these are 
more communicable than others. Some 
children contract them more promptly than 
others, rally from them less satisfactorily, 
convalesce more slowly, and succumb to 
their attack more readily. An affection 
such as scarlatina leaves certain children 
untouched, though they may be exposed to 
it. In some instances it attacks lightly; in 
others it is followed either by prolonged ill- 
ness or death. These differences can not 
always be explained by the varying nature 
of an epidemic ; for if prevalent in one form 
at a certain season, it should attack all alike. 
That this is not so is known to all. How- 
ever mild an epidemic may be, there are 
always some deaths from it ; however severe 
it is, there are many who pass through the 
disease safely. To our mind the difference 
in these cases can be explained by the vary- 
ing nature of the subject’s health at the time 
of the attack. 

In illustration of this position assumed 
by us we give an example, which is but one 
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of many others equally as marked, of the 
peculiarities of scarlet fever and other con- 
tagious disorders. During the epidemic of 
scarlatina this winter we attended two little 
boys of the same age. They were first 
cousins, being the children of sisters. They 
occupied adjoining rooms in a commodious 
house, and were in every way subjected to 
the same conditions. In one both father 
and mother are specimens of fine health 
and vigor; in the other the mother was a 
healthy woman, but the father is now the 
subject of pulmonary tuberculosis, and has 
always been a delicate man. Both of these 
children broke out with scarlatina on the 
same day. The child of healthy parentage 
passed safely through a mild attack of the 
disease, and recovered within five or six 
days without a single complication ; the boy 
of strumous parentage was at the point of 
death for four or five weeks, suffering with ul- 
.cerative sore-throat, followed by enormously 
enlarged cervical glands, which advanced to 
the formation of multiple abscess. 

It is difficult to account for the difference 
in the. manifestations and results of scarla- 
tina and other contagious diseases by stating 
that they are more malignant and violent in 
their nature at certain times and in certain 
individuals. If this is so, such violence 
should be general, and not limited to spe- 
cial objects. If an epidemic is virulent in 
its very essence, it should attack all alike, 
and not swoop down upon its victims, crip- 
pling one here, killing one there, and leaving 
others unscathed. We think it beyond a 
doubt that the difference lies not in the 
nature of the disease itself, but in the pecu- 
liarities of its subjects. And beyond all 
peradventure struma is a condition which 
affords fruitful soil for epidemic harvests. A 
Strumous child is much more liable to con- 
tract a contagious disorder than a healthy 
one, and much less frequently passes through 
it without complications or death. A careful 
examination of individual cases will show 
that the mortality from scarlatina, diph- 
theria, measles, etc., is made up almost en- 
tirely of strumous subjects. 


Many other phenomena in various diseases 
might, if care be taken, be traced to struma 
as their foundation. Healthy children, as a 
rule, readily recover from measles. It is the 
strumous child in which pneumonia and cap- 
illary bronchitis are developed as its sequels. 
It is in the strumous child that convulsions 
occur from the most trivial causes and in the 
onset of many acute disorders. It is it mosi 
generally, and not the healthy infant, that 
succumbs to the heat of summer and dies 
of cholera infantum. 

The limits of this paper will not permit 
us to go more into detail on this important 
subject or to cite authorities. These remarks 
were written with a view of calling attention 
to what we consider a prominent element in 
pathological inquiries, and with the hope that 
they may elicit the opinions of others. 

The question—a most practical one—still 
remains as to what can be done to stay the 
progress of a constitutional vice like struma, 
and one which has such an important bear- 
ing on the well-being of society. Medical 
art is almost powerless. Medicines gener- 
ally, even those which are credited with 
some specific control over its manifestations, 
have, it must be confessed, but little influ- 
ence over a morbid process which pervades 
every fiber of the body, quitting it only with 
its death. Just so long as the twig is bent 
will the tree be inclined; just so long as 
consumptives marry and procreate, just so 
long will their children be the victims of he- 
reditary taint. Legislative enactment might 
accomplish some good ; but this, in the very 
nature of the case, is impracticable. Men 
and women love each other blindly; their 
physical defects, though glaring, suffice not 
to damp the ardor of their affections, and 
they join in matrimony without stopping to 
consider the consequences of their union. 
A law such as this, which would strike at 
what they consider one of the dearest rights 
of man, could never be enacted, much less 
enforced. 

It is a pity that people will not take a 
more practical and less romantic view of 
things. If men and women who propose 
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marrying were as circumspect in their choice 
as life-insurance companies are in granting 
policies to applicants, there would be less 
disease in the world, and what remains would 
be more manageable. In these affairs A‘s- 
culapius is a better guide than Cupid. A 
beauteous form and face and a full purse, 
though in themselves desirable, are not 
so when linked with a body which con- 
tains the germs of a constitutional malady. 
Beauty is evanescent, and its gloss soon 
wears off when exposed to the friction of 
every-day cares; while wealth, however 
fabulous, can not purchase immunity from 
suffering. The hardy mechanic who re- 
turns from his daily labor ever conscious 
that he will be greeted at the door of his 
humble abode by his buxom wife and chil- 
dren is infinitely a happier man than the 
millionaire who broods over the troubles of 
his princely home, which, though magnificent 
in its appointments, is always a hospital on 
a small scale. 

It is a gratifying fact that in this and other 


states of the Union we have still left among 
us numbers of men and women who are 


types of sound and vigorous health. In the 
midst of a host of others who show but too 
plainly the evidences of constitutional blight 
and decay, it is refreshing to see some of our 
stalwart sons and daughters moving along 
unscathed by the ordinary causes of disease. 
These are but reproductions and indices of 
an untainted ancestry. They are truly the 
“blooded stock” and “thoroughbreds” of a 
commonwealth, and bear the same relation 
to the puny and ill made up that the lordly 
oak does to the tender, stunted, and short- 
lived shrub. The idea may be Utopian, but 
let these intermarry only with their peers in 
physical perfection, and their offspring will 
not wither and die on the approach of every 
ailment, however trivial, but will be “called 
from earth only after they have served out 
their allotted time—the scriptural three-score 
years and ten. If we leave nothing else to 
our children, they should regard good health 


as their most precious heritage. 
LOUISVILLE, 


Meviews. 


A Method of using Medicated Eustachian 
Bougies. By ALpertT H. Buck, M. D., In- 
structor in Otology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, etc. Alfred 
Mudge & Son. 1875. 


There is no disease which presents more 
difficulties to be overcome by the practical 
aurist than deafness due to a chronic ca- 
tarrhal inflammation of the middle ear. 
There is no exaggeration if we say that fully 
three fourths of the cases of impaired hear- 
ing which come under our notice are due 
to this condition. The routine practice of 
inflating the Eustachian tube and middle 
ear with air by means of either Politzer’s 
bag or the Eustachian catheter, and also 
treating the affected post-nasal and pharyn- 
geal surface, may sometimes be attended 
with success, but more generally is entirely. 
devoid of any benefit to the patient. The 
great trouble lies in the proper medication 
of the mucous lining of the Eustachian tube ; 
and though numerous methods have been 
proposed, none as yet have proven generally 
efficient. The method most generally em- 
ployed is the injection of medicated solu- 
tions through the Eustachian catheter into 
the tube, but the attendant danger of setting 
up acute and serious inflammations of the 
ear is so great that the utmost possible 
caution should be exercised during its ap- 
plication. The solutions most commonly 
used are those of zinc, alum, or silver, whose 
action are all astringent; but, owing to the 
difficulty of regulating the quantity to be 
applied to any particular portion of the tube, 
their use has never become general. An- 
other objection to the use of these applica- 
tions is the fact that only a small portion 
of them reaches the affected tympanic cavity, 
and, as Dr. Buck states, the greater part 
regurgitates back into the vaso-pharyngeal 
space, and “very distressing attacks of 
coughing are occasionally caused by the 
falling of a drop of the solution upon the 
vocal cords or into the larynx from the end 
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of the catheter.” This difficulty we think 
could easily be obviated by inclining the 
patient’s head toward the affected side; the 
catheter would then pass into the Eustachian 
orifice more readily, and the regurgitation 
of the fluid and the disagreeable conse- 
quences resulting therefrom prevented. 

The tympanic catheter, which is sometimes 
used, is open to the same objections as the 
foregoing procedure. Vapors have also been 
introduced into the middle ear, but it is 
doubtful whether their use has been accom- 
panied by any beneficial results. 

Dr. Buck asks the question, “How far 
can we safely push our local treatment of 
the middle ear and Eustachian tube, and 
what is the safest and most efficient method 
of accomplishing it?” In answer he says, 
“Whalebone or catgut bougies not exceed- 
ing 1mm. in thickness, and armed with 
cotton-wool, appear to me to fulfill all the 
requirements of the case. By roughening 
the side of the bougie near one end no dif- 
ficulty will be experienced in twisting the 
cotton-wool firmly round the instrument ; the 
cotton serves not only as a soft covering for 
the point of the bougie, but also as a sponge 
for holding a sufficient quantity of the remedy 
to be used.” 

The idea is very suggestive, and, as the 
cases published go to prove, is of great ser- 
vice in numerous instances; but we would 
be fearful that the pledget of cotton might 
become detached and impacted in the Eus- 
tachian tube, and thus give rise to severe 
and intractable inflammation. 

These bougies are to be introduced 
through the catheter, and, being graduated, 
it is an easy matter to determine when the 
beak of the catheter has been passed, and 
to push the catgut as far into the Eustachian 
tube as may be desired. The author prefers 
the nitrate of silver to all other remedies, 
and we agree with him in thinking that in 
solutions varying from twenty to forty.five 
grains to the ounce it has the most beneficial 
effect. 

The excellent results attending this mode 
of treatment are evinced by the reports of 


fifteen cases occurring in the author’s prac- 
tice, selected haphazard. We hope that 
further experience will strengthen Dr. Buck 
in the favorable opinion he now holds of this 
method, and that he will soon let us hear 
from him on the same subject again. 

The paper is a reprint of an article read 
before the American Otological Society at 
its annual meeting in 1875. R. C. B, 


Therapeutics, Materia Medica, and Toxicology, 
By H. C. Woop, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. 


A second edition of this excellent book 
has been brought out by Lippincott & Co., 
and the rapid sale of the first is indubitable 
proof of the popularity of the work. No 
better treatise on the subject has ever issued 
from the press. In less than six hundred 
small pages Dr. Wood has really concen- 
trated, by concise composition and judicious 
selection of practical material, the essentials 
of therapeutics, materia medica, and toxi- 
cology. In this volume the teacher, the 
practitioner, and the pupil will find a full 
storehouse of condensed information. 





Gorrespondence. 


ACQUIRED SYPHILIS IN THE INFANT. 


The following venereal note may be of in- 
terest: In December, 1874, F. was delivered 
of a male child, perfectly healthy and well 
developed. Neither parent had any history 
of syphilis. In March, 1875, man and wife 
separated on account of domestic difficulties, 
and remained apart for about two months. 
During this period the husband contracted 
a Hunterian chancre, which had not com- 
pletely cicatrized when he returned to his 
wife. She also got a chancre, which was 
two months later followed by secondary 
symptoms. On January rst of this year I 
was Called to see the child, which had well- 
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marked roseola. I could discover no abra- 
sion upon the mother’s nipples, nor had she 
ever complained of any ulceration there. 
The child improves under specific treat- 


ment. 
J. A. BRADY, M.D. 
LOUvISVILLE. 





THE M’DOWELL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The fourth regular semi-annual meeting 
of the McDowell Medical Society was held 
at Henderson, Ky., Dec. 7th and 8th, 1875. 
The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed: Jmprovements in Surgery, by Dr.J.F. 
Kimbley, Owensboro; /Veurailgia, by Dr. B. 
H. Hobbs, Owensboro; Yaundice, by Dr. 
E. H. Luckett, Owensboro ; Ophthalmia, by 
Dr. A. C. Haynes, Owensboro; Puerperal 
Fever, by Dr. W. B. Furman, Henderson ; 
Fever, by Dr. J. L. Cook, Henderson ; Con- 
sumption, by Dr. J. H. Moore, Madisonville. 
The following resolution, offered by Dr. J. 
B. Cook, of Henderson, was unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, the state of Kentucky has ever delighted 
to honor her distinguished sons while living, and 
upon all occasions to exhibit a high sense of her 
appreciation of their virtue when dead, therefore 

Resolved, That the McDowell Medical Society 
appoint a committee, whose duty it shall be to visit 
Frankfort during the sitting of the next General 
Assembly, and use their best efforts to induce that 
body to make an appropriation in aid of the physi- 
cians of the state to erect a suitable monument at 
Danville, Ky., over the grave of Ephraim McDowell, 
who was one of her noblest sons and the first ovari- 
otomist in the world. 


The committee appointed consists of Drs. 
J. L. Cook, P. Thompson, and James H. 
Letcher, who were also requested to en- 
deavor to get the legislature to pass a law 
organizing a state board of health, and an- 
other in which the claims of physicians in- 
curred during the last illness of the decedent 
shall be classed with those having prece- 
dence in the settlement of estates. 

The next session of the association will 
be held in Owensboro on the roth and r1th 

May. 


Selections. 


A CAsE OF TRIPLETS.—Dr. J. B. Robertson (Pa- 
cific Medical and Surgical Journal) reports such a 
case. He says: “ The doctor being called at 9 Pp. m., 
October 15th, found Mrs. L. apparently in labor, but 
with a loss of power of uterine contraction amount- 
ing very nearly to inertia of the uterus, He gave 
ergot in fifteen-grain doses every half hour until the 
womb regained its power of contraction. The trip- 
lets were born the next day. They were all females; 
weight as follows: 5% lbs., 6% lbs., 6 lbs.; total, 
18 Ibs. We estimated the total weight which the 
patient carried to be about thirty pounds, including 
the amniotic fluid, etc. A point worthy of notice is 
the presentations, all being of the head, the vertex 
of each child presenting. Another noteworthy point 
has relation to the placentas, which I had the oppor- 
tunity of examining. There were two placentas, the 
larger having one umbilical cord, which the doctor 
says was attached to the first child. The smaller had 
two cords attached. The two placentas were con- 
nected by narrow, irregularly-shaped placental lobes, 
together with lamellated albuminous tissue. The 
placental blood-vessels could also be distinctly ob- 
served running from one placenta to the other. There 
were three separate membranes or bags of water, each 
of which required to be ruptured. Mrs. L. felt con- 
siderably exhausted after labor, but did well, and 
was soon able to attend to household duties. She 
had only the usual amount of flooding, which, I 
believe, is exceptional, as it is stated by most obstet- 
rical writers that ‘hemorrhage is always to be sus- 
pected in plural births.’ The after-pains lasted 
twenty hours and were quite severe at first. Nov. 
24th, the three little girls are living, and seem to 
be healthy children.” 


EXCISION OF THE UVULA AND TONSILS.— Mr. 
Sampson Gamgee, F. R. C. S., in an article upon the 
neglect of minor surgical operations, says: “The 
elongated uvula which troubles many orators and 
vocal artists grows longer and more troublesome in 
spite of astringent lozenges and gargles. Its removal 
at just length with a pair of scissors is as nearly 
painless as can be possibly conceived, and is a lasting 
source of comfort. But of all conditions in which 
the superior economy of operative interference over 
miscalled palliatives is demonstrable none is s0 
striking as chronic enlargement of the tonsils. 
Many children with pale faces and depressed chests, 
who speak thickly and snore in their sleep, have big 
solid tonsils which nearly touch in the middle line. 
It is beautiful to watch in the course of a very few 
days the cheeks becomin grosy and plump and the 
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chest expanding after excision of the tonsils with 
the simple throat-guillotine, which in children and 
adults is one of the most useful yet insufficiently 
practiced operations. Doubtless the great question 
is when to interfere and when to abstain. That can 
only be solved by well-balanced judgment, based on 
ample information, neither stimulated by ambition for 
dexterous display nor checked by diffidence, which 
so frequently proclaims itself as the labored outcome 
of philosophical caution, when it is in reality the 
natural offspring of constitutional indecision. 


How LONG MAY THE EFFICACY OF VACCINATION 
BE RELIED ON.—Dr. Binkerd (Philadelphia Medical 
and Surgical Reporter) says: “Jenner taught that 
protection by vaccination was l@fe-long. It did not 
require the observations of half a century to disprove 
this state nent of the great discoverer. The question 
‘How long?’ can not with certainty be answered. 
It is generally agreed by all observing members of 
the profession that protection by thorough vaccination 
It is highly 
probable that one person may be protected by vac- 
cination for a longer time than another person of 
equally distinct cicatrix. The range of suscepti- 
bility to any contagion is very wide in the human 
family. One individual will contract disease, while 
another equally exposed will escape with impunity. 
It is certainly safe to vaccinate indiscriminately every 
five years, or oftener if the disease prevail. At least 
make the effort. ‘Best safety lies in fear.’ But 
since specific disease enters so largely into the cata- 
logue of human ills, we unhesitatingly commend the 
employment of animal vaccine virus. We have re- 
peatedly vaccinated individuals well advanced in 
years and obtained a typical vesicle, though numerous 
efforts had failed in the same person in years gone 
by, subsequent to vaccination in early life.” 


is for a few years certainly reliable. 


ABORTION IN JAPAN.—According to Hofman (Con- 
tributions of the German Society for Sociology and 
Ethnology, Yokohama, 1874) induced abortion is not 
permitted by law in Japan, and those guilty of pro- 
ducing the same are disgraced. It is met with in 
those unlawfully pregnant and among the lower 
classes, and 1s induced by women especially fitted for 
the purpose. A piece of the root of the achyrandes 
aspera a foot in length is introduced into the uterus 
between its walls and the envelope of the fetus, and 
is allowed to remain from one to two days. The 
root is first covered with musk, which is also admin- 
istered internally. Success always attends this pro- 
cedure. An introduction of a piece of silk impreg- 
nated with musk is also occasionally resorted to. 
Sometimes even the forcible introduction of a sharp 
piece of bamboo into the cavity of the uterus is heard 
of, but is generally fatal in its results. The most 


favorable time is during the fourth and fifth months 
of pregnancy, 


TREATMENT OF THE VOMITING OF PREGNANCY 
BY MECHANICAL APPLIANCES TO THE Os UTERI.— 
Some time since the attention of the profession was 
called to a method of arresting the sickness of preg- 
nancy by dilating moderately the os uteri. The effect 
of dilatation was brought to light through its appli- 
cation for the purpose of bringing on abortion, It 
was discovered that the vomiting ceased under these 
circumstances, and gestation continued undisturbed. 
To explain the phenomenon various suggestions were 
made, one of which was that “dilatation of the neck 
detaches the membranes over a certain space, and 
prevents the twitchings or distention of the internal 
orifice.’ A French obstetrician alleges that he has 
obtained the same results from the simple application 
of a plug or wadding to the vagina, which acts, he 
supposes, by “preventing the shaking about of the 
womb.” Rather a fanciful explanation, we should 
say. A more rational supposition will suggest itself 
to most minds; namely, thé principle of counter- 
irritation—the same principle which enables a blister 
on the surface of the body, under certain circum- 
stances of nervous excitement and wakefulness, to 
act as an anodyne and induce sleep.—Pacific Med. 
and Surg. Four. 


REFORM IN MEDICAL TEACHING.—The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, in an article upon 
medical education, says: “The difficulties to be 
contended with are undoubtedly great; the cus- 
toms of a century are not easily swept away; the 
power and patronage wielded by a few men are not 
to be surrendered without a struggle. ‘Spread- 
eagleism’ in medicine is, we fear, still a reality, 
although the class of men who uphold the system 
simply because it is of American origin we believe 
to be fast dying out. It is not to be wondered at that 
many leaders shrink from the undertaking. The 
handsome salary, the old stock of lectures which 
have done many a year’s work to crowded lecture- 
rooms, must give place to small classes and pains- 
taking instruction or laboratory work. The professor 
gladly leaves these castles in the air for younger 
heads to dream about.” 





—lIt is pleasant to see that somewhere in 
the world now and then the physician’s skill 
is properly estimated. It may be remem- 
bered that Professor Depaul, of Paris, a few 
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months since was called to Brazil to attend 
the emperor’s daughter in confinement, for 
which he received fifty thousand dollars. 
The reason for this extraordinary summons, 
as related by the Paris Figaro and copied in 
the Medical Times and Gazette, was that 
after nine years of sterile married life the 
princess, by following the treatment recom- 
mended by Depaul, became pregnant; but 
the child unfortunately was still-born. She 
became pregnant again, and this time the 
emperor solicited Depaul to come out him- 
self and conduct the delivery, and he at last 
was persuaded to go. A baby weighing 
twelve pounds was after thirteen hours’ 
labor delivered with the forceps. It was an 
hour before it gave signs of life, and only 
after artificial respiration and the various 
methods of resuscitation had been tried. It 
is now a healthy child. The professign of 
Rio Janeiro received Prof. Depaul quite 
coldly, and would render him no assistance. 
A great revulsion of feeling ensued, however, 
after the fortunate event had transpired, and 
Prof. Depaul says, “My room was never 
empty from morning till night, and I was 
obliged, in spite of a determination to the 
contrary, to give consultations. In less than 
eight days fifteen thousand francs’ worth of 
piasters were laid on my table as fees.” 

— Dr. David W. Yandell, in his memorial 
address upon the late Dr. Lewis Rogers, 
gives the following graphic description of 
that great physician: “He possessed every 
mental attribute necessary to make the great 
diagnostician. He was endowed with un- 
surpassed powers of observation, and these 
he had cultivated to the last degree. His 
reasoning faculties were of the best. He 
was eminently logical. He was a man of 
much learning. His memory never failed 
him, and his experience was vast. Withal 
he was patient, painstaking, thorough, ex- 
haustive. As a practitioner he was cautious, 
yet on occasion conspicuously bold. His 
courage under danger was superb. He had 
a deep and well-grounded faith in the re- 
sources of his art, and of them he was a 
consummate master. The confidence of his 


patients in him was unbounded. He was 
sought after and admjred by the rich, idol- 
ized by the humbler classes, beloved by all. 
His reputation, his knowledge, his sagacity, 
his prudence, his respectful consideration 
for junior practitioners, united to a suavity 
which attracted and a gentleness which cap- 
tivated all who came within its influence, 
made him the great counselor of the pro- 
fession in Louisville. And, like some of the 
heroes told of in Homer, he has left a void 
which can not be filled, an armor which 
none can wear.” 

—There has *been another death 
chloroform in London, and the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal does not like the 
simple “ expression of dispassionate wonder” 
with which the Lancet records the event. 
They believe in Simpson’s chloroform in 
London, while Boston sticks to Morton’s or 
Wells’s ether. Ether certainly seems to be 
advancing southward, encroaching somewhat 
upon the domain of its dangerous cousin. 

—D. V. Dean, M. D., late city chemist of 
St. Louis, has lately been made associate 
editor of the St. Louis Medical and Surgical 
Journal. He was elected to the position by 
the unanimous vote of the St. Louis Medical 
Press Association. 

—It was in a written examination in chem- 
istry, and the question was asked what HO 
formed, and the candidate wrote, “To the 
above I must plead ignorance, unless it be 
sealing-wax.” He does not practice. 

—The Moscow Gazette is responsible for 
the following curious modes of death among 
votaries of two of the fine arts: “The barber 
curls up and dies, and the sculptor makes 
faces and busts.” 

—The: number of medical students in 
London pursuing their studies in the eleven 
hospitals is one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four. 

—Artificial eyes for horses have been in- 
troduced in Europe. The object is to keep 
dirt out of the orbit, as well as to improve 
the appearance of the animal. 

—The circulation of the British Medical 
Journal (weekly) is seventy-five hundred. 
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